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LORD  LISTER* 


BY  DR.  JOHN  STEWART,  HALIFAX,  N.S. 


Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Toronto  Academy  of 
Medicine : — 

I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  you  have  given  me  of  join¬ 
ing  my  friends  who  have  just  spoken,  in  offering  our  tribute  of 
love  and  reverence,  and  regret  to  the  memory  of  our  never-to-be- 
forgotten  teacher  and  master.  Circumstances  prevent  my  being 
present  with  you  in  person,  and  my  thanks  are  doubly  due  for 
your  permission  to  contribute  my  share  in  this  way.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  I  am  to  speak  of  Lord  Lister’s  work  in  London,  and  I 
must  crave  pardon  if  the  first  personal  pronoun  strikes  your 
ears  too  frequently.  One  can  scarcely  recount  reminiscences 
without  it. 

I  shall  try  to  give  you  some  of  the  impressions  and  memories 
which  remain  with  me  of  Lister’s  first  year  in  King’s  College 
Hospital. 

Owing  to  the  death  of  Sir  Wm.  Ferguson,  the  Chair  of  Clin¬ 
ical  Surgery  in  King’s  College  became  vacant.  The  celebrity  of 
this  illustrious  surgeon  had  invested  the  chair  with  a  propor¬ 
tional  distinction,  and  in  considering  a  successor  the  Govern¬ 
ors  turned  their  eyes  toward  Mr.  Lister,  whose  reputation  as  a 
teacher  and  scientific  surgeon  and  the  originator  of  the  anti¬ 
septic  method  had  during  the  previous  ten  years  become  world 
wide.  But  with  few  exceptions,  London  surgeons  were  not  con¬ 
verts  to  his  views,  and  in  Edinburgh  we  understood  that  there 
was  a  strong  opposition  to  his  being  called  to  the  chair.  Ulti¬ 
mately  those  who  wished  to  have  him  come  prevailed,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  summer  session  of  ’77  he  severed  his  connection  with 
the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

It  was  of  course  quite  evident  that,  in  introducing  his 
methods  into  a  new  hospital,  he  would  require  to  have,  at  least 
during  the  first  few  months,  assistants  who  had  become  familiar 
with  the  requirements  of  antiseptic  surgery  as  then  practised. 
He  took  with  him  Mr.  (now  Sir  Watson)  Cheyne,  myself,  who 
had  just  graduated,  and  two  juniors  who  had  not  yet  completed 

*  Read  at  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  Toronto,  April  2,  1912,  by  John 
Ferguson,  M.D. 
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their  medical  studies,  one,  my  friend,  Dr.  Henry  Dobie,  now 
of  Chester,  son  of  Dr.  W.  Murray  Dobie,  whose  researches  on 
the  structure  of  muscular  fibre,  are  known  to  all  histologists, 
and  the  other,  the  late  Dr.  James  Altham,  of  Penrith,  whose 
memory  is  a  treasure  to  all  who  knew  him,  and  who  was  the 
first,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  resect  a  patella. 

Why  did  Lister  leave  Edinburgh  ?  As  the  apostle  of  a  new 
surgical  creed,  had  he  not  much  more  influence  in  a  great  school 
like  that  of  Edinburgh  than  in  any  one  of  the  London  medical 
schools,  to  say  nothing  of  one  of  the  smallest  ?  This  is  what,  I 
suppose,  all  Edinburgh  men  felt.  On  the  other  hand,  London 
is,  simply  London,  the  central  point  in  all  the  world,  with  an 
immeasurable  influence.  And  again,  it  seemed  as  though  Lon¬ 
don  offered  the  most  strenuous  opposition  to  Lister’s  theories. 
The  determined  opposition,  the  hostile  criticism,  and,  it  must 
be  said,  the  unkind  and  scornful  attitude  of  a  few  leaders  of 
surgical  opinion  there,  told  heavily  against  the  influence  of 
Lister.  Was  it  not  natural  that,  with  his  conviction  of  the 
beneficent  results  of  his  methods,  and  his  firm  faith  in  its  ulti¬ 
mate  triumph,  he,  our  “  Her  aides,  battling  with  custom,  preju¬ 
dice,  disease,”  should  feel  impelled  to  demonstrate  its  value  to 
all  who  should  come  with  open  and  unprejudiced  minds,  even 
a  if  envy  scout,  if  ignorance  deny  ”  the  truth  he  held  ?  And, 
finally,  it  must  have  counted  for  something,  London  was  home, 
and  his  mother  still  lived. 

On  the  afternoon  of  October  1st,  1877,  Lister  delivered  his 
introductory  lecture  at  King’s  College.  I  regard  it  as  a  memor¬ 
able  historic  occasion.  The  subject  of  the  lecture  was  bacteri¬ 
ology;  it  was,  perhaps,  the  first  on  the  subject  ever  given  in 
London,  and  as  vet  the  science  had  not  a  name.  The  theme  was 

/  «y 

the  action  of  germs  on  milk  and  putrescible  fluids,  and  he  told 
of  experiments  he  had  carried  on  during  the  summer. 

Cheyne  and  I  called  at  his  house  early  in  the  afternoon. 
We  found  him  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  perspiring  as  usual,  busy 
getting  in  order  the  exhibits  for  his  lecture.  Mrs.  Lister  was 
helping,  also  his  nephew  Mr.  Godlee,  now  President  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  who  had  prepared  some  very  beauti¬ 
ful  colored  drawings  as  illustrations.  They  were  drawn  on  a 
large  scale  but  they  are  to  he  seen  I  think,  reduced,  in  the 
“  Collected  Papers.”  There  was  a  large  number  of  glasses  and 
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tubes,  culture  tubes  we  should  call  them,  but  that  term  had  not 
arrived,  some  containing  milk  which  had  been  acted  on  by 
various  kinds  of  germs,  and  some  which  had  been  kept  success- 
fully  from  infection.  These  stood  on  plate  glass  slabs  and  were 
covered  by  small  glass  shades.  We  drove  from  his  house  to 
the  lecture  hall  in  Somerset  House.  We  supported  the  trays 
and  glasses  as  carefully  as  possible.  They  had  been  brought 
successfully  all  the  way  from  Edinburgh  but  were  now  in  peril¬ 
ous  passages,  there  were  occasional  awkward  jolts  and  they 
sometimes  rattled  terribly.  I  made  some  remark  about  “Caesar 
and  his  fortunes  ”  and  I  well  remember  his  gentle,  amused  and 
somewhat  pensive  smile. 

Lister  was  well  received.  The  spacious  lecture  hall  was 
crowded  with  an  audience  which  contained  not  only  many  of 
the  most  distinguished  physicians  and  surgeons  of  London,  but 
some  of  the  leading  scientific  men.  For,  although  in  his  own 
“  household  ”  of  the  healing  art  Lister  was  still  subject  to  much 
disparaging  criticism,  he  had  now  for  many  years  been  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  member  of  the  Loyal  Society  and  of  that  inner 
circle  of  science  in  which  the  names  of  Darwin,  Huxley,  Tyn¬ 
dall,  Hooker  and  Geikie  shine. 

Of  the  staff  of  King’s  I  recollect  with  most  distinctness  the 
dark  square  face  and  piercing  black  eyes  of  one  of  his  surgical 
colleagues,  Prof.  John  Wood,  who  we  supposed  was  hostile  to 
Lister  and  resented  his  appointment  to  the  chair  to  which  he 
himself  had  looked  forward ;  and  the’  benign  intellectual  face 
and  silver  hair  of  Dr.  George  Johnson,  the  most  distinguished 
physician  on  the  staff,  with  whose  theory  of  the  vascular  changes 
in  Bright’s  Disease  you  are  all  familiar,  and  who  was  one  of 
those  who  had  been  active  in  securing  luster’s  appointment. 

This  was  a  brilliant  and  most  hopeful  beginning  of  what 
we  regarded  as  a  campaign  in  the  enemy’s  country.  But,  what¬ 
ever  Lister’s  own  thoughts  may  have  been,  the  next  few  weeks 
were  to  us  of  his  staff  the  abomination  of  desolation.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  colossal  apathy,  an  inconceivable  indifference  to 
the  light  which,  to  our  minds,  shone  so  brightly,  a  monstrous 
inertia,  to  the  force  of  new  ideas.  * 

We  four  unhappy  men  wandered  about,  now  in  the  wards 
of  King’s,  now  through  older  and  more  famous  hospitals,  and 
wondered  why  men  did  not  open  their  eyes.  In  these  wards  the 
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air  was  heavy  with  the  odor  of  suppuration,  the  shining  eye 
and  flushed  cheek  spoke  eloquently  of  surgical  fever.  We  would 
show  them  how  things  should  be  done !  But  how  ?  We  had  no 
patients !  We  thought  of  the  crowded  hours  of  glorious  work 
in  Edinburgh,  where  Lister  had  half  a  dozen  wards  and  sixty 
to  seventy  patients,  and  groaned  over  our  two  wards  with  capa¬ 
city  for  a  couple  of  dozen,  but  only  empty  beds.  We  remem¬ 
bered  the  enthusiasm  about  the  introductory  lecture  of  a  session 
in  Edinburgh,  when  the  theatre  would  be  crowded  with  four 
hundred  eager  listeners,  and  our  hearts  were  chilled  by  the  list¬ 
less  air  of  the  twelve  or  twenty  students  who  lounged  in  to  lec¬ 
ture  at  King’s.  And  when  patients  did  come  they  were  curi¬ 
ously  unfit  to  demonstrate  the  advantages  of  the  new  system. 

The  first  clinical  lecture  was  to  be  on  Monday,  Oct.  8th,  and 
up  to  Sunday,  Cheyne  and  I  had  been  unable  to  beg,  borrow,  or 
steal  a  suitable  case.  But  one  did  turn  up  for  the  Monday  lec¬ 
ture — alas!  such  a  case.  It  came  to  us  from  France!  A  poor 
young  Scotsman,  a  travelling  tutor,  had  fallen  ill  in  Paris,  and 
some  ingenious  demon  had  managed  to  get  him  to  King’s  in 
time  to  be  the  text  of  the  first  clinical  lecture.  He  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  spinal  caries,  and  while  it  was  indeed  true  that  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  psoas  abscess  was  one  of  Lister’s  triumphs,  you  can 
scarcely  wonder  at  our  dismay  when  we  found  that  this  unfor¬ 
tunate  man  besides  presenting  two  psoas  abscesses,  one  on  each 
side,  was  also  the  subject  of  pulmonary  phthisis.  The  case  was 
not  a  brilliant,  success.  It  is  true  that  Lister  could  point  to  the 
fact  that  no  rise  in  temperature  followed  the  free  opening  and 
evacuation  of  the  abscesses,  but  the  poor  man’s  constitution  was 
too  much  undermined,  there  was  no  recuperative  power,  and 
after  a  few  weeks  he  was  sent  home  to  Scotland.  And  we  really 
had  such  a  succession  of  uninteresting  cases,  that  I  think  we 
were  all  depressed. 

But  brighter  days  came.  On  Oct.  26th,  Lister  operated  for 
fracture  of  the  patella,  and  this  occasioned  much  comment,  for 
it  was  a  very  daring  thing  to  do — at  that  time.  And  this  is  what 
one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  London  surgery  said  when 
he  hjeard  of  it,  said  it  to  his  students,  too,  “  How,  when  this  poor 
fellow  dies,  it  is  proper  that  some  one  should  proceed  against 
that  man  for  malpraxis !”  And  a  few  days  later  we  admitted 
a  young  man  who  had  been  discharged  from  one  of  the  leading 
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hospitals  as  inoperable.  He  had  a  large  tumor  of  the  upper 
end  of  the  femur,  and  it  was  supposed  he  had  metastasis  in  the 
lungs.  Neither  Cheyne  nor  I  could  find  evidence  of  this,  but 
hospital  etiquette  required  to  have  the  medical  examination 
made  by  one  of  the  medical  staff.  This  gentleman  shook  his 
head  and  looked  more  than  dubious.  I  think  he  really  did  not 
wish  Mr.  Lister  to  tackle  so  doubtful  looking  a  case.  I  have  my 
doubts  if  Mr.  Cheyne  communicated  these  forebodings  to  the 
Chief.  At  any  rate  the  limb  was  removed  at  the  hip  joint,  not 
by  any  showy  flap  method,  but  by  a  careful  dissection  (Furneaux 
Jordan’s  method),  and  with  most  satisfactory  results.  And  I 
think  it  was  when  this  case  was  dressed  at  the  clinic  a  few  days 
later,  and  members  of  the  hospital  staff  and  students  came  into 
the  ward  and  saw  a  comfortable  and  happy  patient  with  no  rise 
of  temperature  and  a  normal  pulse,  reading  the  morning  paper, 
and  then  saw  the  dressings  removed  and  the  large  wound  with 
no  trace  of  inflammation  and  no  pus,  that  their  eyes  were  opened 
to  the  wonder  of  it  all.  At  any  rate  next  day  Mr.  Wood  asked 
Mr.  Lister  to  be  with  him  and  supervise  the  antiseptic  precau¬ 
tions,  while  he  removed  a  goitre.  Wood  was  a  masterly  oper¬ 
ator,  but  I  suppose  this  was  the  first  operation  of  the  kind  he 
had  ever  done  in  which  the  wound  healed  without  any  suppura¬ 
tion.  It  was  a  very  pleasant  thing  to  see  how  our  dear  Chief 
won  the  hearts  of  all  who  came  into  contact  with  him.  Having 
mentioned  Mr.  Wood  I  may  refer  to  another  case.  Ovariotomy, 
at  that  time  was,  taking  the  average  statistics,  one  of  the  most 
fatal  operations.  Experience  at  King’s  had  been  so  disastrous 
that  the  Governors  had  forbidden  the  staff  to  undertake  it.  But 
the  impression  made  by  Lister’s  cases  led  to  a  reconsideration  of 
this  rule,  and  special  leave  was  given  to  Mr.  Wood  to  undertake 
a  case.  Well  do  I  remember  the  day.  The  patient  had  a  small 
ward  to  herself.  A  carbolic  spray  had  been  kept  going  in  it  for 
hours,  all  night,  I  think,  the  atmosphere  reeked  with  carbolic 
acid ;  the  disciples,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  thinking  to  improve  on 
the  master.  I  was  present.  The  little  ward  was  full  of  sur¬ 
geons,  many  more  than  the  staff  of  King’s.  Amid  breathless 
silence,  and  in  a  veritable  Scotch  mist  of  carbolic  vapor,  John 
Wood  advanced  with  an  air  of  stern  resolve.  The  incision  was 
made,  the  cyst  exposed,  the  trocar  plunged  in.  In  a  few  min¬ 
utes  the  operation  was  over,  so  everyday  a  matter  now.  But 
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men  were  as  much  impressed  as  we  to-day  are  in  presence  of 
the  gravest  complication. 

Was  she  to  die  like  the  rest?  She  was  never  even  ill.  She 
made  a  good  recovery — and  there  was  no  prouder  man  in  London 
than  John  Wood. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  assist  in  some  of  my  Chief’s  opera¬ 
tions  in  private  practice,  and  as  I  look  back  to  that  eventful 
year  I  feel  that  I  scarcely  realized  the  great  advantages  and 
privileges  I  enjoyed.  In  the  course  of  my  work  I  met  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  surgeons  and  teachers  of  the  time.  To 
have  been  introduced  to  Paget  by  Lister,  is  not  that  a  memory 
to  cherish  ?  There  are  some  curious  and  stirring  memories  asso¬ 
ciated  with  some  of  these  operations  in  private  practice. 

I  may  relate  a  case.  A  young  lady  of  good  family  was  observed 
to  be  gradually  growing  round  shouldered.  The  principal  of  the 
school  at  which  she  was  exhorted  and  rebpked  in  vain,  calis¬ 
thenics  were  persevered  in,  the  girl  was  strong  and  healthy,  but 
growing  crooked.  The  doctor  was  called  in.  He  could  find 
nothing  wrong  with  the  spine.  There  were  sundry  consulta¬ 
tions,  finally  she  was  seen  by  Sir  Prescott  Hewett,  President 
of  the  Poyal  College  of  Surgeons.  It  was  evident  there  was  a 
tumor  growing  from  the  ventral  surface  of  the  scapula,  gradu¬ 
ally  pushing  it  away  from  the  thorax.  What  was  to  be  done? 
The  greatest  authority  in  Britain,  if  not  in  Europe,  Sir  J ames 
Paget,  was  then  called  in.  He  said  he  thought  Mr.  Lister  should 
see  the  case.  This  was  thirty-four  years  ago.  It  was  not  that 
any  one  shirked  the  anatomical  difficulty  of  the  operation.  The 
scapula  had  been  removed  from  time  to  time  for  seventy  years. 
But  men  of  the  very  highest  skill  and  dexterity  knew  too  well 
the  risks  involved  in  the  healing  of  such  a  huge  wound,  and 
one  leader  in  surgery  at  least,  was  so  impressed  by  what  he  knew 
of  Lister’s  methods,  that  he,  in  the  fine  spirit  so  characteristic 
of  all  he  did,  recommended  a  trial  of  antiseptic  surgery.  Lister 
cheerfully  accepted  the  responsibility.  The  operation  was  done 
at  the  patient’s  home.  The  preparations  were  simple  indeed, 
compared  with  the  ritual  of  the  modern  operating  room,  with 
nickelled  steel  and  plate-glass,  but  the  essentials  were  there. 
Both  Sir  James  Paget  and  Sir  P.  Hewett  were  present,  aud  sev¬ 
eral  other  medical  men.  I  had  charge  of  the  instruments.  Lis¬ 
ter  made  an  incision  along  the  spinal  border  of  the  scapula, 


severing  the  rhomboids.  Then  he  passed  his  finger  deeply  be¬ 
tween  scapula  and  thorax,  and  explored.  I  saw  his  look  of 
earnest  concentration  relax,  and  it  was  almost  with  a  smile  that 
he  said,  “  The  bone  pliers,  please.”  I  handed  the  instrument; 
it  followed  the  finger;  there  was  a  crunching  sound,  then  the 
“  lion  forceps  ”  was  substituted  for  the  bone-pliers,  and  with 
a  few  strokes  of  the  knife  the  tumor  was  removed.  The  opera¬ 
tion  had  been  finished  in  a  few  seconds.  The  tumor  was  a 
pedunculated  exostosis,  the  stem  not  thicker  than  a  finger,  which 
had,  in  its  growth  and  pressure  against  the  ribs,  taken  on  the 
shape  of  an  inverted  cone. 

I  should  like  to  record  my  impressions  of  Lister  as  a  sur¬ 
geon  and  as  a  teacher.  It  was  said  by  some  that  he  was  not  a 
good  operator.  Well,  what  is  meant  by  a  good  operator  ?  Oper¬ 
ating  is  the  smallest  part  of  surgery.  It  is  by  the  results  we 
judge.  Up  to  Lister’s  time  no  man  had  had  such  brilliant  re¬ 
sults.  I  think  if  we  were  the  patients  we  should  prefer  a 
careful,  painstaking,  thoroughgoing  surgeon  to  any  one  with 
ambitions  for  a  spectacular  exhibition  to  the  gallery.  There 
were  men  who  could  amputate  a  breast  with  two  strokes  of  the 
knife,  and  leave  the  wound  to  granulate.  Lister  might  spend 
more  than  an  hour,  carefully  removing  it,  clearing  out  the  axilla, 
and  bringing  the  edges  of  the  incisions  together.  There  is  no 
one  who  hesitates  as  to  who  was  doing  the  best  operation.  But 
I  should  be  sorry  to  convey  the  impression  that  Lister  was  in¬ 
expert  or  hesitating  in  his  manner.  Where  there  was  need  for 
speed  he  was  not  lacking  in  this  accomplishment  of  the  surgeon. 
And  all  who  were  familiar  with  his  plastic  operations  must  have 
admired  these.  The  bold,  swift,  unerring  strokes  of  his  in¬ 
cisions,  the  perfect  apposition  of  the  flaps,  the  provision  against 
tension,  gave  him  better  results  than  I  have  ever  seen  elsewhere. 
In  one  thing  more  Lister  was  a  truly  great  surgeon — he  was  of 
infinite  resource.  Uo  unlooked-for  accident,  no  complication 
found  him  unready.  He  was  pathologist  as  well  as  surgeon. 
And  yet  one  thing  more :  There  is  no  man  who  remembers  Lis¬ 
ter’s  hospital  work  who  was  not  impressed  by  his  human  spirit, 
his  tender  regard  for  the  mental  and  physical  suffering  of  the 
poor  who  came  under  his  care. 

As  a  teacher  Lister  was  peerless.  His  earnestness,  enthu¬ 
siasm,  and  energy,  were  contagious,  and  inspired  “such  love  and 
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faith  as  failure  cannot  quell.”  He  made  it  his  business  to  define 
and  expound  principles.  His  teaching  at  the  bedside  was  invari¬ 
ably  interesting  and  practical,  and  it  had  then  all  the  novelty  of 
a  new-found  world.  His  lectures  were  models  of  English  speech 
in  clearness  and  simplicity,  and  the  musical  voice  in  which  he 
spoke  made  them  a  delight.  Through  all  his  teaching  there  ran 
a  golden  thread  of  high  moral  earnestness.  I  find  in  my  jour¬ 
nals  occasional  quotations  which  illustrate  this  attitude  of  his 
mind.  Here  is  one:  “  To  intrude  an  unskilled  hand  to  such 
a  piece  of  Divine  mechanism  as  the  human  body,  is  indeed  a 
fearful  responsibility.”  And  the  practical  bent  of  his  mind, 
is  shown  in  this :  “  Act  upon  thoughts  as  they  come  and  strike 

the  iron  while  hot.  If  I  have  ever  done  anything  it  has  been 
by  acting  upon  thoughts  as  they  occurred  to  me.” 

Lister  was  more  than  a  great  teacher,  he  was  a  great  ex¬ 
ample.  Of  him,  as  of  the, great  Duke,  we  may  say,  “  Whatever 
record  leap  to  light  he  ne'vpr  shall  he  shamed.” 

As  dresser,  clerk,  and  house  surgeon,  I  came  into  close  rela¬ 
tions  with  this  great  man  for  several  hours  of  almost  every  day 
during  a  total  period  of  two  years  and  a  half,  and  I  never  heard 
him  speak  a  word,  or  saw  him  act  in  any  way  which  can  now 
cloud  a  happy  and  blessed  memory.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to 
think  of  such  a  personality  as  having  ceased  to  exist.  Rather  I 
cling  to  the  thought  in  Matthew  Arnold’s  noble  poem: 

“  O  strong  soul,  by  what  shore 
Tarriest  thou  now  ?  Eor  that  force, 

Surely,  has  not  been  left  vain  ! 

Somewhere,  surely,  afar, 

In  the  sounding  labour-house  vast 
Of  being,  is  practised  that  strength, 

Zealous,  beneficent,  firm  !” 
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